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A ROMAN TALKS ABOUT LATIN public, yet less generally known today than any 


other contemporary writer of equal importance. 

I shall now set forth the origins of the individ- He was born in 116 B.c., ten years before Cicero 
ual words; among these there are four levels of and Pompey, sixteen years before Cesar, and 
sping Sapeeige pe rag sae pce outlived them all by more than fifteen years. His 
the sources of argentifodine ‘silver mines’ and of rig po was Reate, in the Sabine country, and 
viocurus ‘superintendent of roads’? The second e had ° thorough knowledge of the country and 
is that to which grammatical study mounted, even Of farming. He received the usual education of 
in the olden times, which shows how the poet has @ Roman of good family, including the study of 
formed each word, which he may have fashioned philosophy at Athens. He had a military career, 
and derived; here comes Pacuvius’ rudentum serving against Sertorius in Spain, in 76, and 
sibilus ‘whistling of the ropes’, his incurvicer- under Pompey in the war against the pirates, in 
vicum pecus ‘limber-necked flock’, his clamide 67, and possibly also in Pompey’s campaign 
clupeat bracchium ‘with mantle he beshields his against Mithradates. He was an officer in 
arm’. ; : ; : Pompey’s forces in Spain, Epirus, and Thessaly. 
The third level is that to which Philosophy has yet after Pharsalus Cesar made him librarian 
come in her ascent, and then begins to disclose the 4¢ the great library of Greek and Latin books at 
sources of words which are in common use, as, Rome. By the devotion of friends he escaped 


whence were named oppidum ‘town’, and vicus > . . 
‘row of houses’, and via ‘street’. The fourth level the persecution of Antony after Cesar s death. 
His old age was spent quietly in literary pur- 


is that where the shrine is, and the initiatory . . , ~— 
mysteries of the high-priest: if I shall not reach Suits; at eighty-three he was still writing. He 
it and arrive at full knowledge, I shall at any died in 27 B.c., in his ninetieth year. 
rate, as though trying to catch a bird, cast my Farmer though he was by origin and soldier 
net for a guess, which even in the case of our by career, his chief interest was in the literary 
health the doctor sometimes does when we are field. At the end of his seventy-seventh year he 
ill.’ had written 490 books (Gellius 3.10.17) ; we still 
So wrote Marcus Terentius Varro, one of the have the names of sixty different works. They 
remarkable men of Rome at the end of the re- range from farming to grammar, from history 
a : ; , ; and archeology to geography, law, rhetoric, 
A Varro, de Lingua Latina 5.7-8: Nunc singulorum philosophy, mathematics, literature, satires, ora- 
erborum origines expediam, quorum quattuor ex- ; 
planandi gradus. Infimus quo populus etiam venit: ‘!0Ns, letters. 
quis enim non videt unde ar<g>e<n>tifodinae et Varro was, therefore, in his writings, a true 


viocurus? Secundus quo grammatica escendit an- encyclopedist; but out of all these works only one 
tiqua, quae ostendit, quemadmodum quodque poeta ja, come down to us complete, namely his De Re 


finxerit verbum quod confinxerit, quod declinarit; : - - . 
hie Pacui: ‘Sede sibilus’, Fs ‘Incurvicervi- Rustica, a treatise On Farming, in three books. 
cum pecus’, hic: ‘Clamide clupeat bracchium.’ Of one other work, which is our chief interest 


Tertius gradus, quo philosophia ascendens per- today, we have a considerable portion: his De 
venit atque ea quae in consuetudine communi essent Lingua Latina, or On the Latin Language 
aperire coepit, ut a quo dict sset oppidum, vicus, fe : . . : 
P P quo dictum esset oppid originally in twenty-five books, of which we have 


via. Quartus, ubi est adytum et initia regis: quo . : 
si non perveniam <ad> scientiam, at opinionem books five to ten inclusive, though there are sev- 


aucupabor, quod etiam in salute nostra nonnunquam’ eral serious lacune. From Varro himself we 
os _ Fe ste | = D Rie dations & know that the first book was introductory, books 
> eee Seas ave Indicated ©Y two to seven dealt with words and their etymol- 


<> passages in which there are serious emenda- : . : . - 
tions. ogy, books eight to thirteen with derivation and 
35 
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inflections, the remaining books with syntax. 
From the fifth book onward the work was dedi- 
cated to Cicero; it seems to have been written 
in the last years of the republic, about 47 to 45. 


As a whole the work has for us an extra- 
ordinary interest; it is the earliest extant 
treatise on grammar composed in Latin, and 
reflects the state of grammatical and linguistic 
studies and procedure at Rome. Grammatical 
studies had been introduced at Rome, by Greek 
scholars who came thither, about one hundred 
years before this time; the whole method con- 
sisted of transferring to Latin the methods and 
operations which they had employed with rela- 
tion to Greek. We are more interested, however, 
in seeing how such a method works out in prac- 
tice. The passage which I quoted at the outset 
comes from the opening sections of the fifth 
book, the first which is extant; I give now an- 
other passage, in which Varro applies his acumen 
to the etymologies of certain Latin words: 


Terra ‘earth’ is so named, as A®lius? writes, be- 
cause teritur ‘it is trodden’. Therefore tera, 
with one R, is written for terra in the Books 
of the Augurs. From this, likewise, the space 
which is left near a town, as common ground 
for the use of the farmers, is called teritorium 
‘territory’, because it is trodden most. From this, 
also, the linen garment which teritur ‘is rubbed’ 
by the body, is called an extermentarium. From 
this, in the harvest, comes the tritura ‘thresh- 
ing’, because then the grain teritur ‘is rubbed 
out’, and the tribulum ‘threshing-sledge’, with 
which it teritur ‘is rubbed out’. From this also 
the boundary lines of fields are the termini, be- 
cause these places teruntur ‘are trodden’ most on 
account of the lane at the edge of the property.” 


This is a fair sample of Varro’s exposition, 
in which he has some happy and some unhappy 
guesses. Terra is not from terere, but from 
an earlier ‘*tersdé ‘dry’. The old spelling 
tera dates from the time when consonants 
were not doubled in writing. Territorium 
comes from terra; in this Varro was approxi- 
mately right, his only error being in spelling it 
with one R. The extermentarium, mentioned 
only here, comes from extergere ‘to wipe off’. 
Tritura and tribulum come from terere, exactly 
as Varro says. But termini must be referred to 


2? Aelius Stilo, who was Varro’s teacher. 


°5.21: Terra dicta ab eo, ut Aelius scribit, quod 
teritur. Itaque tera in augurum libris scripta cum 
R uno. Ab eo colonis locus communis qui prope 
oppidum relinquitur teritorium, quod maxime teri- 
tur. Hine linteum quod teritur corpore extermen- 
tarium. Hine in messi tritura, quod tum frumen- 
tum teritur, et tribulum, qui teritur. Hine fines 
agrorum termini, quod eae partes propter limitare 
iter maxime teruntur. 


a root *ter- ‘to cross’, from which came also the 
preposition trans. 

This is a fair sample of Varro’s discussion of 
etymologies. Varro, as I have said, has no idea 
of etymological procedure: in fact, scientific 
etymology did not begin until just before 1880, 
In earlier times the etymologist merely asserted 
derivation from another word, in which he found 
a resemblance in sounds and in meaning. This 
is seen carried to an extreme in Varro’s definition 
of frequens 7.99: qui adest assiduus fere et 
quom oportet, is frequens: ‘he who is at hand 
busily present in general and when (fere et 
quom) he ought to be, he is frequens’. 

In spite of all this, Varro’s work is of great 
value as giving us many details of Latin vocabu- 
lary, including the meanings of many rare words 
in Roman life, religion, and topography, and 
many matters of forms and orthography. The 
present manuscripts, it is true, do not show us 
the orthography of Varro, for all other manu- 
scripts go back to one known as F, a Florentine 
codex of the eleventh century; there are very 
serious gaps in this, which go back to the manu- 
script from which it was copied. One quaternion 
of F has been lost since it was collated in 1521 
by Petrus Victorius. It is written in a highly 
abridged style, with many compendia, and is 
very corrupt, so that much emendation is needed 
before the text is intelligible. The later manu- 
scripts, none of them before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, have no independent value, but their 
variations must be rated as parallel to the 
emendations of editors. To this there are two 
exceptions: a short extract which includes the 
passage about the city of Rome, written at Monte 
Cassino in the eleventh century,‘ probably direct 
from F, but possibly independent; also a short 
extract which is quoted by Priscian in his Insti- 
tutiones Grammaticez,’ the oldest manuscript of 
which belongs to the ninth century, so that this 
extract is independent of F. 

It is a curious fact that, while Varro’s De 
Lingua Latina was printed as early as 1471, and 
then again many times until 1602 (either new 
editions or reprintings of older editions), no 
new edition appeared from 1602 until 1826, 
though there were a number of reprintings in 
this period. From 1826 to 1910 there were five 
editions, one of which was twice reprinted and 


‘Critically edited by L. Spengel in Abhandl. d. k. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., I. Kl., VII. Bd., II. Abth., 

. 47-54 (Miinchen, 1854); and by B. ten Brink, 

. Terentii Varronis Locus de Urbe Roma, pp. 1-12 
(Utrecht, 1855). 

5 Priscian 3.410-411 in Keil’s Grammatici Latini; 
the extract includes Varro, L. L. 5.169-174. 
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another, once.’ But in all this time there were 
just two translations, one into Italian in 1846-54, 
by Pietro Canal, and one into French in the 
Didot series, dated 1845. Up to the present time 
there is no translation into English or into 
German, which may perhaps serve as my excuse 
for dealing with this work of Varro on this 


occasion." 

The fifth book begins Varro’s treatment of 
the sources of words, or etymology, and in it 
he deals with words denoting places, and their 
derivatives. In the sixth, he takes up words 
denoting times: tempus itself, the sun, the moon, 
dates, festivals, verbs, and their derivatives. In 
the seventh book he cites short quotations from 
older writers, notably Accius, Ennius, Lucilius, 
Nevius, Pacuvius, Plautus, and accompanies 
each citation by an etymology or an explanation 
of a rare word contained in it. As an example 
of this, let me cite what he has to say about the 
term Luca bos :* 

In Nevius we find the verse, ‘And sooner shall 
a locust give birth to a Luca bos.’ Luca bos is 
an elephant; the reason why it is thus spoken of, 
I find written down in two ways. For in Cor- 
nelius’ Commentary Lucas was given as from 
the Libyci, and in Vergilius’ as from the Lucani: 
for our men called their largest quadruped a 
hos, and it was among the Lucanians, in the war 
with Pyrrhus, that they first saw in the enemy’s 
forces elephants, that is, quadrupeds horned like 
cattle (for what many call teeth are really horns) 
—because they thought that an elephant was a 
Lucanian ox, they called it a Luca bos. 

Now if Lucw boves were really named from 
Libya, quite probably also panthers and lions 
would not be called African beasts, but Lucan, 
and bears would likewise not be called Lucani 

‘Edited by Leonhard Spengel, Berlin, 1826; by 
K. O. Miiller, Leipzig, 1833 (reprinted Paris, 1837, 
and with French translation, 1845); by Pietro Ca- 
nal, Venice, 1846-1854 (reprinted 1874); by An- 
dreas Spengel, Berlin, 1885; by G. Gétz and F. 
Schéll, Leipzig, 1910. 

*I am at present preparing an edition and trans- 
lation into English, with critical appendix and ex- 
planatory notes, for the Loeb Classical Library. 

*7.39-40: Apud Naevium: ‘Atque prius pariet 
lueusta Lucam bovem’. Luca bos elephans; cur ita 
sit dicta, duobus modis inveni scriptum. Nam et in 
Cornelii Commentario erat ab Libycis Lucas, et in 
Vergilii ab Lucanis Lucas; ab eo quod nostri, cum 
maximam quadripedem quam ipsi haberent vocarent 
bovem et in Lucanis Pyrrhi bello primum vidissent 
apud hostis elephantos, id est item quadripedes cor- 
nutas (nam quos dentes multi dicunt sunt cornua), 
Lucanam bovem quod putabant, Lucam bovem ap- 
pellasse<nt>. 

Si ab Libya dictae essent Lucae, fortasse an pan- 
therae quoque et leones non Africae bestiae dicer- 
entur, sed Lucae; neque ursi potius Lucani quam 
Luci. Quare ego arbitror potius Lucas ab luce, quod 
longe relucebant propter inauratos regios clupeos, 
quibus eorum tum ornatae erant turres. 


‘Lucanian’ rather than Luci ‘Lucan’. Therefore 
I think that Lucas is rather from luz ‘light’, be- 
cause they reflected light afar on account of the 
gilded royal shields, with which the war-towers 
on the elephants’ backs were at that time 
adorned. 

Varro shows here his independent judgment, 
but he comes to a faulty conclusion; for modern 
scholars are agreed that Luca or Lucas, in the 
phrase Luca bos, means Lucanian, standing for 
the Oscan form Lucans. We must note also that 
Varro was wrong about the tusks, which are in 
fact teeth, and not horns. 

Books eight, nine, and ten take up, in refer- 
ence to the Latin language, what was one of the 
burning questions of the day, and is still mooted 
among linguistic scholars: does language follow 
the principle of Analogy, or Regularity, as was 
maintained by Aristarchus and his followers, or 
that of Anomaly, or Irregularity, as Crates and 
his school contended? In book eight Varro gives 
the views of the Anomalists, in nine those of the 
Analogists, in ten his own interpretation and 
reconciliation of the two. Thus, in expounding 
Crates’ views, we find Varro writing thus:* 

If Analogy or Regularity existed, they say, no 
word ought to have two forms for the same case; 
yet without rebuke some say ablative ovi and avi, 
others say ove and ave, and both are in common 
use; in the plural, there are puppis and restis, 
and puppes and restes; so also in the genitive, 
civitatum and parentum, also civitatium and 
parentium; in the accusative, montes, fontes, and 
montis, fontis. 

In view of this, Crates contended that there 
was no principle of Regularity, and that language 
followed the principle of Anomaly or Irregular- 
ity which was based on habitual usage. I now 
give you Aristarchus’ answer to a similar con- 
tention, in regard to comparison of adjectives. 
Crates states that Regularity fails because some 
adjectives have no comparative and superlative 
forms; Varro gives the answer :'® 

Likewise the Anomalists say that, though 
stultus ‘stupid’ and luscus ‘one-eyed’ are similar 
words, and stultus forms stultior and stultis- 
simus, there are no forms luscior and luscissimus 


*8.66: Quae si esset, negant ullum casum duobus 
modis debuisse dici; quod fit contra. Nam sine rep- 
rehensione vulgo alii dicunt in singulari hac ovi et 
avi, alii hac ove et ave; in multitudinis hae puppis 
restis et hae puppes restes; item quod in patrico 
casu hoe genus dispariliter dicuntur civitatum par- 
entum et civitatium parentium, in accusandi hos 
montes fontes et hos montis fontis. 

09.72 (compare 8.75): Item dicunt, cum sit simile 
stultus luscus et dicatur stultus stultior stultis- 
simus, non dici luscus luscior luscissimus, sic in hoc 
genere multa. Ad quae dico ideo fieri, quod natura 
nemo lusco magis sit luscus, cum stultior fieri 
videatur. 
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to luscus; and that there are many examples of 
this kind. To which I say that this comes about 
because by nature nobody is more luscus ‘one- 
eyed’ than a one-eyed man, though one person 
may be stultior ‘more stupid’ than another. 

Varro’s reconciliation of the two views is too 
complicated to be presented here; suffice it to say, 
he objects to the views of the Anomalists be- 
cause they seek to group in one class words which 
are not really similar, and to the views of the 
Analogists on the basis that they go too far in 
the other direction. Yet it is clear that he takes 
the ground that Anomaly prevails in the setting 
of names on things and ideas, and Regularity 
prevails in the paradigms. Let me quote a para- 
graph on the classification of like words:'' 


Likewise, words much alike in kind often pro- 
duce a like error, as in this, that nemus ‘grove’ 
and lepus ‘hare’ seem to be alike, since both have 
the same nominative ending; but there is no like- 
ness, for they lack certain points of likeness, 
namely that they should be in the same noun- 
gender, but they are not; for lepus is masculine 
and nemus is neuter: one says hic lepus and hoc 
nemus. If they were of the same gender, the 
same demonstrative would be placed before both, 
and people would say hic lepus and hic nemus, 
or hoc nemus and hoc lepus. 

Apart from these interesting discussions, we 
find much material in Varro with regard to the 
orthography of his time, even though the manu- 
script belies this in most passages. Thus nouns 
ending in -ius and -ium had one -i in the genitive, 
as Varro wrote them, for he says: ‘Plautus and 
Plautius are unlike forms, but genitive Plauti be- 
longs to both’ (8.36: Dissimile Plautus et Plautius, 
et commune, ut huius Plauti). He wrote -e7 in the 
nominative plural of the second declension, for 
in discussing heteroclite nouns he says: 


Likewise the Anomalists say that the Regular- 
ities do not exist, because some say cupressus 
‘cypress-trees’ in the plural and others say 
cupressi, and the same is true of fici ‘fig-trees’, 
platani ‘plane-trees’, and numerous other trees, 
from which some make the ending VS and others 


1110.8: Item propinquiora genere inter se verba 
similem saepe pariunt errorem, ut in hoc, quod ne- 
mus et lepus videtur esse simile, quom utrumque 
habeat eundem casum rectum; sed non est simile, 
quod eis certae similitudines opus sunt, in quo est 
ut in genere nominum sint eodem, quod in his non 
est: nam in virili genere est lepus, ex neutro nemus: 
dicitur enim hic lepus et hoc nemus. Si eiusdem 
generis essent, utrique praeponeretur idem ac dicer- 
etur aut hic lepus et hic nemus aut hoe nemus hoc 
lepus. 

129.80: Item negant esse analogias, quod ailii 
dicunt cupressus, alii cupressi, item de ficis platanis 
et plerisque arboribus, de quibus alii extremum 
VS, alii EI faciunt. Id est falsum: nam debent dici 
E et IL. 


EI. This is wrong, for they ought to be spoken 
with E and I. 

In the fourth declension he used the genitive 
singular in -wis, according to Gellius,’* and the 
dative in -ui. But he is not always consistent in 
his usage of case-endings, for we find the follow- 
ing in the argument against Regularity, where 
the case-forms seem to be sponsored by Varro 
himself :'* 

Likewise, since if Regularity exists like forms 
ought to be made from like words similarly de- 
clined and this can be shown not to take place, 
then, they say, the theory of Regularity ought 
to be rejected. And yet there is the proof: for 
how can anything be more alike than gens, mens, 
dens? But their genitives and accusatives plural 
are unlike, for from the first we have gentium 
and gentis, with I in both, from the second 
mentium and mentes, with I in the former only, 
and from the third dentum and dentes, without 
I in either one. 

To this, however, we moderns must add that 
nowhere else in Latin do we find authority for 
dentum; it is always dentium. 


Varro’s treatise is a difficult work, partly be- 
cause of its corrupt text, partly because few of 
us think along severely linguistic lines, partly 
because the argument is intrinsically difficult, 
partly because Varro himself was not a writer 
with a polished style, partly because he did not 
have a fixed technical terminology of grammar 
at his command. In spite of all this, it has not 
only an importance, but also an interest, not 
merely a technical interest, but even a human 
interest, as when he says, in the attack on Regu- 
larity :'° 

4.16.1: M. Varronem et P. Nigidium, viros Ro- 
mani generis doctissimos, comperimus non aliter 
elocutos esse et scripsisse, quam senatuis et domuis 
et fluctuis, qui est patrius casus ab eo quod est sena- 
tus domus <fluctus>; huic senatui <domui> fluc- 
tui ceteraque is consimilia pariter dixisse. 

148.67: Item cum, si sit analogia, debeant ab sim- 
ilibus verbis similiter declinatis similia fieri et id 
non fieri ostendi possit, despiciendam eam esse ra- 
tionem. Atqui ostenditur: nam qui potest similius 
esse quam gens, mens, dens? Cum horum casus 
patricus et accusativus in multitudine sint dispar- 
iles: nam a primo fit gentium et gentis, utrubique 
ut sit <I>, ab secundo mentium et mentes, ut in 
priore solo sit I, ab tertio dentum et dentes, ut in 
neutro sit. 

158.26: Omnis oratio cum debeat dirigi ad _ utili- 
tatem, ad quam tum denique pervenit, si est aperta 
et brevis, quae petimus quod obscurus et longi<or> 
orator est odio; et cum efficiat aperta, ut intellega- 
tur, brevis, ut cito intellegatur, et apertam consue- 
tudo, brevem temperantia loquentis, et utrumque 
fieri possit sine analogia, nihil ea opus est. Neque 
enim, utrum Herculi an Herculis clavam dici opor- 
teat, si doceat analogia, cum utrumque sit in con- 
suetudine, non neglegendum, quod aeque sunt et 
brevi<ca> et aperta. 





ee 
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All speaking ought to be aimed at utility; it 
reaches this only if it is clear and brief: fea- 
tures which we seek, because an obscure and 
longish orator wins dislike. And since clarity 
makes speech understood, and brevity makes it 
understood quickly, and usage adds clarity, and 
the self-restraint of the speaker gives brevity, 
and both these can be got without Regularity, 
there is no need of Regularity. And if Regularity 
should instruct us whether we should say geni- 
tive Herculi or Herculis in the phrase ‘the club 
of Hercules’, we must not fail to disregard her 
teaching, since both forms are in common use; 
they are equally short and clear. 

Thus I think that we can leave the old country- 
man Varro, putting into his serious grammatical 
treatise a whimiscal remark now and then, such 
as we moderns are all too prone to overlook as 
we read the works of the ancients. The ancients 
were human beings even as we are; acquaintance 
with them repays itself. 

ROLAND G. KENT 

University of Pennsylvania 


REVIEWS 


Nouvelles Etudes de Mythologie et d’Histoire 
des Religions Antiques. By J. Toutain; pp. 
294. Paris: Jouve, 1935. 

The twelve articles here printed together by 
the well-known French scholar were composed 
over a period ranging from 1910 to 1932. Two 
of them are now published for the first time’, 
while one is merely a reprint® of a contribution 
to the Dictionnaire of Daremberg and Saglio. 
In spite of their wide range, the diverse studies 
are held together by a common thread, the op- 
position of the author to what he calls the 
‘exegetical’ as contrasted with the ‘historical’ 
method, and which we commonly term the ‘an- 
thropological’ school, whose chief representative 
is Sir James G. Frazer. 

The first three essays* deal with this topic 
directly. The first, a survey of the status of the 
history of religion around 1910, enumerates the 
important works published during the first 
decade of the twentieth century, Gruppe’s Myth- 
ologie, Farnell’s Cults and Wissowa’s Religion 
der Rémer' with unconditional approval, Fou- 
cart’s Eleusis and Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena 


‘Note sur la méthode a suivre etc. (49-63) and 
Les cavernes sacrées (75-111). 

2Le voeu (149-190). 

’L’histoire des religions . . . au debut du XXe 
siécle (7-48), Note sur la méthode (49-63), Un nou- 
veau recueil d’études de Sir James Frazer (64-74). 
‘Otto Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Reli- 
onsgeschichte, Munich, Beck, 1906; L. R. Farnell, 

he Cults of the Greek States, Oxford University 
Press, 1896-1909; Georg Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rémer, Munich, Beck, 1912. 


as well as Nissen’s Orientation’ with a certain 
reserve, and finally Reinach’s Cultes, Mythes et 
Religions and Frazer’s Golden Bough® with warm 
recognition of the authors’ learning, but also 
with sharp condemnation of a method which ‘goes 
to Australia, America, the Bantus, Malays or 
Polynesians’ for elucidation and which ‘despoils 
myth and ritual of every historical element’ (39). 
Even more sharply, Toutain calls the scholars on 
his own side ‘the true historians of the religions 
of Greece and Rome’ (43). 


The charge is repeated even more bitterly in 
the second essay (51), where Toutain denies all 
usefulness to the anthropological method and 
rejects (52) the idea that there can be ‘basic 
laws of religious thought’ an expression coined 
by Usener. In the same way he refuses validity 
to the explanations of Cicero, Plutarch, Macro- 
bius, and the Church Fathers (56). These can 
be useful only in so far as they purvey facts of 
the cult. Great stress is laid on the date of our 
sources. We must discriminate (59) carefully 
according to the character and the age of our 
texts. 

The third essay restates in emphatic language 
the objections raised in the first two, but again 
pays generous tribute to Frazer’s wide learning. 

The two articles on Sacred Caves’ assemble 
the data on these places, the first for both Greece 
and Rome, the second for Greece alone. The di- 
vinities worshipped in these places are grouped 
as atmospheric, of the water and vegetation, and 
chthonic, while the caves which were the al- 
leged scene of a divine wedding and the oracle 
caves are grouped separately (80-83). In the 
matter of cult, Toutain distinguishes ordinary 
and mantic rites. In the heaps of ashes and 
bones found in the Idwan and the Psychro caves 
he sees the forerunners of the ash altars of his- 
torical times (84). The legend of the dance of 
the Kuretes is explained as a story accounting 
for an old rite: Cretan shepherds, he thinks, 
danced around the altars and in front of the 
caves, beating their shield with swords and 
double axes. This is an apotropaiec rite, magical 
rather than religious (86). In the ceremonies 
practised at the cave of Zeus Aktaios*, with the 


‘Paul Foucart, Les grands mystéres d’Eleusis 
(Paris, 1900), Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1908), Hein- 
rich Nissen, Orientation (Berlin, 1907). 

*S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes et religions (Paris, 
1905-1908), Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
London, Macmillan, 1913. 

7 Les cavernes sacrées dans |’antiquité grecque et 
romaine (75-111), Les cavernes sacrées dans |’an- 
tiquité grecque (223-248). 

* Compare Eugen Fehrle in Roscher’s Lexikon der 
Mythologie 6. 579, 595, 596. 
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peculiar dress worn by the worshippers, he sees 
merely a survival of the costume usual in the 
remote times when the worship was carried on 
by the mountain folk and the shepherds of Mt. 
Pelion. In the general conclusions drawn from 
the material collected (105-111) he asserts that 
probably in very old times some of the supra- 
natural inhabitants of the caves were conceived 
in animal form (108) and he combats the 
totemism theories of S. Reinach. The theriomor- 
phic stage, according to Toutain, is a transfer 
from the observation that the caves were haunted 
by wild animals (109). He concedes, with many 
reservations, that there may be a connection 
between the ancient cave cults and the allegedly 
magical animal paintings of the grottoes in Spain 
and the Dordogne. 

The essay on National Gods (112-125) is a 
critique of the theories of Hubert, Durkheim 
and their school. These scholars have emphasized 
the social aspect of religion and see its origin in 
the practical needs of a primitive community. 
Toutain is convinced that religion is ‘individual, 
not collective, psychological, not social’. Only if 
one limits the thesis to close relations between 
religion and the social organism (113) can it 
be maintained, but in that case it is not new, it 
is simply a return to the theories pronounced by 
Fustel de Coulanges in his Cité Antique. 

The article on The Religious Idea of Redemp- 
tion (126-148) discusses the Leucadian leap, the 
pharmakoi and similar phenomena. In all of 
these, he sees, not the idea of the Scape Goat, 
but that of the redeeming death of a divine 
being, an idea which anticipates the importance 
of the vicarious death of Jesus. In this he is 
undoubtedly right, but he restates merely what 
Usener had said in 1899." 

The previously unpublished discussion of the 
Phaéthon legend (206-222) is perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory part of the book. After sharp and 
justified criticism of Reinach, who makes Phae- 
thon one of his ‘suffering heroes’, he himself 
explains the story as a dim recollection of geo- 
logical upheavals at the end of the glacial age. 
It seems to me unbelievable that this memory— 
geologists fix the end of the glacial age around 
12000 B.c.—should have survived, and among the 
Greeks at that, in a country which knew no such 
age as far as can be ascertained’. Unless, in- 
deed, Toutain is an adherent of the theory that 
the Greeks came from Central Europe or even 
from Thuringia'"’. 


®*Hermann Usener, Sintflutsagen (190 f. and 
214 f.). 

See the map in Carl Schuchhardt, Alteuropa 
(Berlin, 1926) figure 2. 

'! Alteuropa 274, 275. 


The brief treatment of the Significance of the 
Sacrifice (191-205) shows best both the excel- 
lences and the defects of Toutain’s view. While 
attacking and rejecting the theories of Robertson 
Smith, Hubert-Mauss and Reinach™” who treat 
the sacrifice as an isolated act, our author estab- 
lishes diverse classes of the ceremony: the gift 
sacrifice (with which he includes the vow), the 
common meal of god and man, and the ‘sacrifice- 
rachat’ (199), an offering by which a life is 
given to redeem another life. He also recognizes 
a ‘sacrifice de communion’ (the sacrament) in 
the omophagia of the Dionysus cult. This di- 
vision marks a great advance over the general- 
izing statements of the writers whom he com- 
bats. But that it does not go far enough becomes 
clear when we compare it with the equally brief, 
but far more incisive, treatment of the same 
topic by Pfister’ and the same writer’s analysis 
of the words used for the act."' 


The very fact that Toutain has seen fit to re- 
publish articles written as long ago as 1910 in 
an unrevised form indicates that he is convinced 
that the research of the last 20 years has pro- 
duced nothing to make him modify his convic- 
tions. We can only welcome his insistence on a 
factual foundation", but it must be said that he 
is carrying his abhorrence of the ‘exegetical’ 
method beyond reasonable limits. How much we 
can learn from the facts collected by the anthrop- 
ologist is seen clearly from a perusal of Erwin 
Rohde’s Psyche and of Pfister’s article ‘Kultus’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa 11. 2106-2192. 


White Plains, N. Y. ERNST RIESS 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia 
on the Tigris. By Robert Harbold McDowell. 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, vol. XXXVI; pp. vii, 272, 6 plates. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1935. $3.50 


This is the publication of part of the material 
found in the excavation of Seleucia conducted 
during 1927-1932 by the University of Michigan 
under thé direction of Professor Leroy Water- 
man. 

The core of the volume is a full descriptive 
a Robertson Smith, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ninth edition under Sacrifice; Hubert and Mauss, 
Année Sociologique 2. 29 f.; S. Reinach, Cultes, 
mythes et religions 1. 96 f. 

18 Friedrich Pfister, Die Religion der Griechen und 
Rémer, Leipzig, Reisland (1930) 180-184. 

Tb. 117-120. 

15 See also Pfister, l.c. 2, 9-12, 15-17, 37, 38; Ed- 
vard Lehmann in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehr- 
buch der Religionsgeschichte, Tiibingen, Mohr 
(1925) 1. 12-22, 29-99. 
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catalog of some 250 ‘sealings’, i.e. stamps, im- 
pressed upon clay, which were used to certify 
documents or to indicate the payment of certain 
taxes in the Seleucid period. The author has set 
himself the difficult but useful task of outlining 
a classification into which similar objects dis- 
covered in the future will fit. The categories 
themselves are good but the numbering system by 
which they are identified is unnecesarily clumsy. 
There is no cause for such unintelligible tags as 
II[A2b(13) when a simple set of Arabic numerals 
and decimals would have sufficed. 

The catalog is supplemented by two descriptive 
and five interpretative chapters. These are the 
fruit of minute analysis and elaborate infer- 
ence, both of which are necessary in view of the 
meager data supplied by the sealings. A distinc- 
tion is drawn between official and private stamps 
(chap. Ill) ; the theory is advanced that some of 
the former were used as the symbols of various 
officials (much as moneyers used personal devices 
on the coinage for which they were responsible) 
and that these officials did not belong to the 
Seleucid bureaucracy (chap. IV); the evidence 
for the Seleucid fiscal organization is marshalled 
(chap. V) and the observation made that, judging 
by their artistic interests, the owners of the seals 
(perhaps a family of merchants) were apparently 
lower class Hellenes who had succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in some of the dominant and 
lucrative posts of the Seleucid realm. Not all 
of McDowell’s arguments are convincing—the 
small collection of tiny stamps is too fragile a 
foundation for his imposing edifice. Moreover 
his style is unfortunately repetitious and obscure. 
The book would have profited by more critical 
editing, designed to decrease bulk in the interest 
of clarity. 

One chapter is devoted to the summary de- 
scription of some miscellaneous collections also 
found at Seleucia: ‘token sealings,’ coin models, 
monogram stamps on pottery, stamped amphora 
handles, a brick stamp, inscribed toys, a weight, 
and fragments of three stelae. The author does 
not seem quite at home with this material, and 
his commentary is apathetic. He completely mis- 
understands the ‘stamped jar handles’ (obvi- 
ously Rhodian stamped amphora handles), is un- 
aware of the extensive literature dealing with 
them, and presents texts most of which can be 
corrected without even seeing the originals. 

The general reader will find the concluding 
chapter, a brief summary of the new evidence 
for Seleucid social and economic history, sufficient 
for his purpose. The rest of the volume is for 
specialists alone, but for them it holds much 


of interest. Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
New York University 


The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. By F. 
Homes Dudden: two volumes, pp. x, 755. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press, 1935. $12.00 


It has now been more than twenty years since 
Dr. Dudden published his important work on 
Gregory the Great. The present biography, 
though dealing with an earlier century, has the 
same purpose: ‘to give a complete account, in 
the light of the results of the latest historical 
research’ of the subject’s ‘life and work and 
teaching’ and ‘to . . . describe some of the more 
remarkable features of the history, life, and 
thought’ of a period about which ‘except among 
historical experts, very little beyond the bare 
outline of its main events is generally known’ 
(vii). The same considerations which made Dr. 
Dudden’s first biography welcome among both 
scholars and intelligent laymen will doubtless 
operate in this case as well. 

To praise at length the product of so thorough 
a master in this field, or to extol in detail a con- 
tribution which will long hold its ground, would 
be superfluous. Distinguished always by fair- 
ness, lucid arrangement, and the beautifully 
clear, clean-cut writing which one expects of a 
Chaplain to the King and a Master of Pembroke 
College, Dr. Dudden’s work takes first rank as an 
introduction, not alone to St. Ambrose, but to 
the life and letters of the fourth century A.D. 

However, I note with regret that Dr. Dudden 
has failed generally, as did Glover, to supplement 
the information furnished us on fourth century 
life in the works of Ambrose and Jerome and 
Augustine by the remarkably pertinent evidence 
to be found in Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, Gregory of Nyssa, and other eastern fathers. 
One suspects, what could not be the case with 
Dr. Dudden, that this lack in many of our 
standard historical manuals is occasioned by un- 
familiarity with patristic Greek. Whatever the 
reason may be, there still remains an oppor- 
tunity for someone to present in English a 
thoroughgoing synthesis of the information on 
public and private life available, not only in the 
pagan authors but also in almost all the church 
fathers of this period. Perhaps much of that will 
have to wait on the indices to secular material 
in the patrologies which Prof. W. A. Oldfather 
and others are now undertaking. 

The student of history who has no taste for 
theology (though, wonder of wonders, Dudden 
makes that of Ambrose nearly interesting even 
to a stiff-necked heathen) will probably find 
chapters II, VI, and XVIII most rewarding. 
There Dudden discusses, respectively, Rome 
and Roman society, women in the fourth cen- 
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tury, and the various vices to which presumably 
the period was prone. 

There, too, lies my only real quarrel with this 
fine work. For, while citing Schulze in his bibli- 
ography, Dr. Dudden seems to regard the 
paganism of the period as completely moribund. 
As he does less than the justice of Rendall and 
Geffcken to a pagan emperor like Julian, so he 
is not quite fair to the pagan philosophy of 
preceding centuries. He presents a whither-are- 
we-drifting picture of Roman society and of the 
empire, whose fabric was ‘rotten to the core’ 
(106). Worst of all, he accepts almost without 
reservation (461-474) the topoi of satire which 
appear in Ambrose. It is high time someone 
called a halt on this kind of generalizing, which 
disfigures the pages of some of our best scholars, 
whether they describe the first or the fourth 
century A.D. 

Now the fact is that in some ways Ambrose 
holds almost as distorted a view of contemporary 
morals as did Paul and Tertullian. Like them he 
is pessimistic about the world (623) and thinks 
its end is near (664). Indeed he appears to be- 
lieve (671) that the mass of Christians are 
sinners and that in the Judgment few may be 
chosen. 

This is one way of saving Christianity’s face. 
I prefer another. Ambrose’s diatribes on sexual 
vice, drunkenness, luxury, avarice, and social in- 
justice can be matched, well-nigh detail for de- 
tail, from a long line of literature. It begins 
with certain pessimistic notes in Homer, runs 
querulously through Hesiod, sounds loudly in 
Theognis, continues with Greek tragedy and 
comedy, and runs on into the Palatine Anthology, 
Horace, Varro, Pliny the Elder, Seneca, Petron- 
ius, Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Plutarch, Lucian, 
and Athenaeus. For example, complaints against 
the trader who restlessly plies the sea (549), 
which Dr. Dudden appears to find so very curi- 
ous, are the most veritable commonplace from 
Euripides on down. 

To declare that in all these invectives of Am- 
brose there is ‘admittedly an element of rhetor- 
ical exaggeration’ (468) does not hit the mark. 
To cite Gaudentius of Brescia and Zeno of 
Verona for confirmation is almost like unlimber- 
ing Billy Sunday to back up Bishop Manning on 
the dogs our age is headed for. By this kind of 
evidence one can prove from Chrysostom, Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and others that every city of the 
empire, from Antioch to Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople to Verona, was a sink-hole of iniquity. 
But by Ambrose’s time Christianity had had 
almost three hundred years in which to reform 
the world, as it is said to have done already at 
the time of St. Paul. One does Christianity scant 


service not to accept with a few pounds of salt 
the clichés of satire, which are just as much so 
when they come from Ambrose as when they 
flow from Hesiod, who lived in ‘the worst of all 
ages.” 

Yet this is a most ungracious note on which 
to close an appreciation of a work which I have 
read twice through with the greatest profit and 
interest, not alone for its illustrative material 
and for the really excellent translations which 
stud its pages, but for its perfect typography. 
One cannot make room for every reservation, 
even in two volumes of this size. And Dr. Dud- 
den’s knowledge of centuries preceding the 
fourth more than equals the average classicist’s 
familiarity with the age of Ambrose. 

F. A. SPENCER 

New York University 


An Historical Geography of Europe. By Gor- 
don East; pp. xx, 480, 58 maps. New York: 
Duiton, 1936. $5.00 
As is well known, British geographers have 

lagged behind their French and German collab- 
orators. The study of modern geography in 
Britain is scarcely a generation old, while his- 
torical or ‘human’ geography, whose function is 
to correlate societies and states with their geo- 
graphical environment, is still more recent, and 
is yet regarded as ancillary to contemporary 
geography. The present writer has defined it 
more properly as ‘a frontier study in which the 
researches of historians, archaeologists, and 
geographers are brought into close relationship’ 
(vii). He points out that such a work as E. A. 
Freeman’s The Historical Geography of Europe 
(3rd ed. by J. B. Bury, 1903), which has been 
a useful handbook to English and American stu- 
dents of history for so long, is now out of date 
because it is concerned with only one phase of 
historical geography as now understood, the 
treatment of various areas and the names of 
states. ‘ 

In lieu of the absence of a fundamental work 
on the subject, the present introductory survey 
of the historical geography of Europe, beginning 
with the Roman Empire and ending with the 
‘Railway Age’, is particularly welcome. It is 
selective in character, as many omissions have 
been necessitated by lack of space. Thus no 
account is made of the British Isles, nor of Early 
Europe before the Roman Empire, where the 
archaeological material was too abundant for 
adequate handling, nor of the recent period 
(since 1870) which the author has called ‘the 
threshold of our present civilization’. Moreover, 
the complexity of European culture has made it 
impossible to discuss the human geography of 
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Europe as a whole. Instead the author has se- 
lected different regions at different periods of 
their evolution, ‘period-pictures’, from ancient, 
medieval and modern history. This regional 
aspect of geography, the relationship of certain 
states to their environment, is emphasized 
throughout. In this way the development of 
nations has been interpreted and their historical 
trend in relation to climate, topography and 
resources. Furthermore the work shows the 
continuous struggle of each nation for liberty, 
which depends on the acquisition of new territory 
for increasing population and wider natural re- 
sources for industrial growth. 


Instead of following a strictly chronological 
order, the various chapters are arranged se- 
quentially under three main topics: I, Geography 
of Settlement (I-VI, pp. 3-135), different types 
of settlement, their distribution and choice, be- 
ginning with the inception of the Roman Empire 
in 27 B.c., and continuing on through the barba- 
rian invasions, the evolution of towns and trade- 
routes throughout the Middle Ages down to the 
great era of geographical discovery about 1500. 
All through this period colonial expansion is 
correlated with agriculture, ‘the predominant 
feature in European economy from the Roman 
period until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’, and with industry. II, Political Geography, 
(VII-XIV, pp. 139-296), an account of the evolu- 
tion of certain states from the time of early 
state-building in Western and Central Europe 
during the Germanic Kingdoms, on through the 
Byzantine and Arab Empires, the Russian state, 
the formation of the French kingdom, the cre- 
ation of Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, to 
the founding of the German Empire in 1871. 
III, Economic Geography (XV-XX, pp. 299-434), 
a subject better apprehended after the two pre- 
ceding sections, first of the Mediterranean area, 
then of the Baltic and North Sea regions and 
Western Europe through the Middle Ages down 
to the ‘Railway Age’. 

Many of the chapters furnish delightful read- 
ing, such as those devoted to the story of the 
great empires of the past: I-II Roman, VIII 
Byzantine and IX Arab. Ch. XIV, Sicily, affords 
an excellent illustration on a small scale of the 
changes in human geography correlated with 
history. In XVIII, The Danube Route-Way, the 
usual opinion of archaeologists is controverted 
that the Danube in prehistoric times formed a 
‘corridor’ from the Black Sea to the upper Rhine 
for traders and migrators. On the contrary there 
were in use during the Bronze Age three more 
important alternative routes into the plains of 
Pannonia (Hungary) and further west—by the 
Vardar and Morava rivers from the Aegean 





(already known in the third millennium B. C.), 
by the Tisza and Maros rivers westward from 
the Transylvanian plateau, and by the low East- 
ern (Julian) Alpine passes from the Adriatic. 
The author concludes that in prehistory as well 
as in Greek times the river was not ascended 
further west than the Iron Gate. In consequence 
of the physical conditions of the river, which 
are described in detail, and the distribution of 
resources among the peoples along its banks, he 
further maintains that the Danube in historical 
times has been only a third-rate waterway in 
respect of migrations, travel, trade, and war. 

In an Epilogue (437-446) it is shown how 
the human geography of present-day Europe is 
merely the inheritance of past geographies, and 
how this explains its fundamental lack of unity 
geographically, politically, culturally and_ eco- 
nomically. Thus the Urals form no well-defined 
geographical or climatic divide on the east, and 
the African and Asiatic lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean politically and culturally really 
belong to Europe, as they did in antiquity. There 
was a certain unity in the Middle Ages when 
Europe was limited geographically by the Atlan- 
tic, the deserts of the Sahara and Arabia and 
the wastes of Central Asia, and enjoyed a kind 
of cultural unity through the Church despite 
the latter’s two-fold division. Today, in a world 
economy, Europe is economically largely depend- 
ent on the outside world for raw materials and 
markets. Moreover Europe is now divided into 
two contrasted regions: a part of ‘peninsular’ 
Europe, the home of Western Civilization, en- 
circled by a much larger ‘peripheral’ Europe, 
which comprises Northern Scandinavia, Russia, 
the Balkans and most of Spain. These two differ 
in population density, urbanization, industrial- 
ization, food production, communication routes 
and commerce, literacy, and the whole standard 
of living. While some writers, e.g. Graf von 
Keyserling, are still looking ‘for the unity of 
Europe today’ these fundamental differences have 
led others, e.g. Prof. A. E. Zimmern, to assert 
that ‘talk of European union is . . . dangerous 
and reactionary nonsense’ (Problems of Peace, 
6th series, 1932, Ch. VI, p. 121). 

The chapter bibliographies (449-471) are ex- 
cellent, but the eight-page index is inadequate 
and many of the maps are not clear. The author 
has a predilection for unusual words, e.g. estu- 
arine, rivarine, transhumance, embayee, opti- 
mum, dis-equilibrium, pereplanatee, pastoralists. 
I have noted a few historical misapprehensions: 
Hermes for Hermas river (23); Muriasaal for 
Mariasaal (40); opening of the St. Gotthard 
pass to the north not ‘a little before 1140’, but 
close to 1200 (248), see Hyde, Roman Alpine 
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Routes [1936] (85); Valens slain at Adrianople 
not in 377 but in 378; of the two sons of Theo- 
dosius, Arcadius ruled the East and Honorius 
the West and not vice-versa (160-161) ; the Dark 
Ages are now considered ‘dark’ wholly and not 
‘as much through lack of record as through their 
deficiencies in intellectual . .. achievement’ (65) ; 
the usual title is ‘Hinter’ and not ‘Posterior’ 
Rhine (133). 

In conclusion it may be said that the author 
has produced a vivid, interesting and compre- 
hensive treatment of a vast subject in 500 pages, 
and that it is sure to prove of great usefulness 
to both geographers and historians. 

WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Platonic Legend. By Warner Fite; pp. 
viii, 331. New York and London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $2.50 


The Platonic Legend—if it is permissible to 
use a crude word which has no polite equivalent 
—is an attempt to ‘debunk’ Plato. That a scholar 
of Professor Fite’s distinction has made such an 
attempt is an amazing fact, probably unparalleled 
in the history of philosophy. Because of its one- 
sidedness, the book is not to be recommended to 
the general reader, but the student of Greek who 
has a fair knowledge of Plato’s works will find 
it provocative. 

Professor Fite’s thesis is that, in other re- 
spects and especially as a literary artist and as a 
moralist and man, Plato is very much over- 
rated. He holds that Plato’s main contributions 
te the world are his system of politics and his 
system of metaphysics, but that both of these 
systems were in a sense inevitable. 


In the opinion of the author, Plato’s art is ‘not 
so much great art as polite and graceful art.’ 
This estimate makes me wonder how much of 
Plato Professor Fite has read in the original. 
Surely a writer whose fluent and vivid English 
reveals his sense of style cannot, if he has any 
feeling for the Greek language and if he has read 
his Plato in the Greek, fail to marvel at the range 
and power, as well as the grace, of Plato’s prose. 
That Fite is not well acquainted with Greek 
literature may be inferred—if he himself gave 
the book its careful proof-reading—from the 


curious slip (159, note 3): ‘Alcestis, whose love 
for her father is indeed more a matter of honor 
and duty’. 


The chief defect of Fite’s discussion of Plato 
as moralist and man is his failure to recognize 
that Plato had a deep appreciation, for his time, 
of the value of personality, and that this appreci- 
ation is one of his important contributions to 


civilization. It is this oversight which makes it 
possible for Fite to say (80): 

For Plato the state of virtue is essentially a 
state of restraint; preferably indeed an ‘inner’ 
restraint due to a habitual respect for author- 
ity, but if this be absent then an external re- 
straint imposed by force (590d <Republic>), 
And it seems that if you have the restraint the 
difference is not all important. (The italics are 
mine. ) 

I maintain that to Plato the difference between 
inner and external restraint is of supreme im- 
portance. 

Because of his failure to appreciate Plato's 
attitude toward personality, and also because of 
his neglect of recent studies of the sexual moral- 
ity of the ancient Greeks, Fite’s treatment of 
‘Platonic Love’ (Chapter VIII) is shallow and 
supercilious. 

That Plato’s system of politics and his system 
of metaphysics were in a sense inevitable, is easy 
to say but impossible to prove. How often a 
work of genius seems inevitable after the event! 
Fite’s discussion of this point seems to me futile. 
He does not appreciate the openness and the 
speculative brilliance of Plato’s mind. 

However, some of the author’s observations 
on Plato’s politics and metaphysics are good. 
Professor Fite rightly insists on the undemo- 
cratic nature of Plato’s ideal state and the very 
limited provision in that state for the education 
of the masses. His criticism of the mathematics 
of the ‘divided line’ in the Republic is sound. 
So also, in my opinion, is his remark that 
Plato’s metaphysics is important for its influence 
on the history of thought, rather than for its 
truth. 

ALICE F. BRAUNLICH 

Goucher College 


By Elizabeth 
New York: 


Essays On Ancient Fiction. 
Hazelton Haight; pp. xi, 207. 
Longmans, Green, 1936. $2.50 
This work consists of five essays: Oriental 

Stories in Classical Prose Literature, Little 

Stories in Latin Elegiac Inscriptions, Satire and 

the Latin Novel, Prose Fiction in the Augustan 

Age: Seneca’s Controversi#, Apuleius’ Art of 

Story-Telling. 

Through these five essays the author proposes 
to revive an interest in the two great Latin 
novels—the Satyricon of Petronius and _ the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. In her Preface 
(vii) Professor Haight writes: ‘Few even glance 
at the Satyricon and the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius.’ This is an astonishing statement in 
light of the large sale of these books in English 
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translation in the book shops and even in the 
corner drug-stores of the larger cities, where 
translations of these works are sold almost as 
goon as they are placed on the shelves. Interest 
jin Petronius and Apuleius needs no reviving, 
for it has never flagged. The author hopes to 
appeal to the general reader and the student of 
classics. Unfortunately for her stated purpose, 
the book will hardly appeal to either of these 
groups. The general reader will be repelled by 
excerpts from critical articles, by the Greek and 
Latin quotations, and by the general spiritless- 
ness of the paraphrases; the classical student will 
find the paraphrasing of familiar passages from 
Greek and Latin authors dull reading. 

It must be said, however, that Professor 
Haight is thoroughly familiar with the authors 
she paraphrases and translates and that she has 
read the critical material. The essay ‘Little 
Stories in Latin Inscriptions’ will perhaps be 
read with more profit than the other essays be- 
cause the material may be less familiar even to 
the classical student. The essay ‘Apuleius’ Art 
of Story-Telling’ shows complete familiarity with 
the subject; but from this reviewer’s point of 
view there is no valid reason for paraphrasing 
stories from this great novel when the student 
can read them for himself. The book contains an 
adequate bibliography and an index. 

Evi E. BurRrRiss 

New York University 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets (Ex- 
cluding Pindar) from Kallinos to Bakchylides. 
By R. S. Stanier; pp. 176. London: Gollancz, 
1935. 3s. 6d. 

Those few among us who still have the priv- 
ilege occasionally of reading the Greek lyric 
poets with undergraduates will have an immedi- 
ate interest in Mr. Stanier’s edition. Not only is 
it the most recent collection with English notes 
but it is also considerably more comprehensive 
than any of its few predecessors, including as it 
does many of the newer papyrus fragments. 
The contents will be suggested by the following 
catalogue of the poets represented, together 
with the number of selections from each (in the 
case of Theognis the number of lines)': Kallinos, 
1; Archilochos, 22; Mimnermos, 10; Phokylides, 
1; Demodokos, 2; Xenophanes, 8; Anakreon, 16; 
Semonides, 3 (including the whole of 7 Diehl) ; 
Hipponax, 10; Tyrtaios, 8; Solon, 11; Theognis, 
340 lines; Alkman, 3; Sappho, 22; Alkaios, 16; 
Korinna, 4; Simonides, 3; Bakchylides, 3 (for 
a total of 264 lines) ; Skolia, 10. It will be noticed 


1T retain Stanier’s spellings throughout. 





that the folk poetry (carmina popularia) goes 
unrepresented, and the Anacreontics, too, are 
barred except for two short specimens included 
among the notes (110). The brief Introduction 
(15-28) discusses the different types of lyric 
poetry and the historical setting. The text (29- 
97) and the notes (98-172) are followed by an 
Appendix (173-176) which lists synoptically the 
numbering of this edition and that of Bergk and 
that of Edmonds, but only occasionally gives the 
numbering of Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica. The 
Greek text is printed in the graceful Proctor 
font. In the notes there are three special sec- 
tions that treat in condensed form the peculiar- 
ities (in comparison with Attic) to be found in 
the dialect of the Ionic poets (98-99), the Les- 
bian dialect (135-139), and Korinna’s Boiotian 
dialect (158-159). 

One who chose to be critical could point out a 
number of flaws in the workmanship of this 
book. The text, though in general following 
Diehl, has yielded probably too often to the ven- 
turesome allure of Edmonds; these variants, 
however, are usually mentioned in the notes. The 
few misprints that I have detected are confined 
to the notes and the Appendix. The inclusion of 
Anakreon among the elegiac and iambic poets is 
unusual if not misleading. There is no discus- 
sion of metres and, in fact, barely a mention of 
them in passing. But the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion will be found with the notes, which are 
regularly scanty and often quite inadequate. Ex- 
amples of excessive editorial taciturnity are the 
non-existence of commentary for Mimnermos 10 
and 11? and the sum total of seven annotations 
for the more than eighty lines of Tyrtaios 8 and 
9. That tianerdiyutvey of the well-known Archi- 
lochos 60 means ‘knock-kneed’ as well as ‘with 
legs straddling’ (102) is questionable, or that 
Saxtudec autea of Alkaios 96 means ‘the time of 
day points us on’ (155), or that ayaioua of 
Archilochos 22 suggests anger rather than envy 
(102), to cite but a few cases. 

Yet, in spite of these shortcomings, Stanier’s 
little book is not without real merit. It reveals 
throughout an acquaintance with recent scholar- 
ship, particularly in the brief discussions of 
textual matters and in its helpful summaries of 
dialect forms. As a convenient anthology, at- 
tractive in its appearance as well as in its con- 
tents, it may serve a useful purpose in the class- 
room. An additional attraction is its modest cost. 

JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 

Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Connecticut. 


2 Here and in the following citations I use the 
numbering of E. Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ancient Authors 


G.—Eschyle et la _ trilogie; 


Aeschylus. Meautis, 
(Coll. d’Etudes histo- 


Paris: B. Grasset, 1936. 
riques) 25 fr. 

—Moeller, Heinz—Untersuchungen zum ‘Desmotes 
des Aischylos; pp. 71. Greifswald: Adler, 1936. 
( Dissertation) 

Cicero: Cicero’s Milo, translated by Francis P. Don- 
re pp. 59. New York: Bruce Publishing Co., 
93 . 

A new version designed for students and teachers as 
the basis of discussion on rhetorical style. 

Cicero: Cicero’s Milo, a Rhetorical Commentary by 
Francis P. Donnelly; pp. viii, 247. New York: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1935. 

Very full commentary on the speech from the point of 
view of ancient rhetoric. Supplementary chapter on ap- 
preciation of Cicero 

Euripides. The Alcestis of Euripides; an English 
version by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald; 


, 


pp. 91, ill. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
$1.25 
Homer: The Homeric Hymns, edited by T. W. Allen, 


W. R. Halliday and E. E. Sikes; 2nd ed., pp. exv, 
471. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. $8.75 


Ke-issue of a work first published in 1904 greatly ex- 
tended and revised. The preface makes the claim that by 
the collection of illustrative material the meaning of sev- 
eral passages has been recovered after the misguided type 
of emendation that prevailed in the nineteenth century. 


Plautus. Lindsay, W. M.—The Syntax of Plautus; 
pp. 140. New York: Stechert, 1936. $2.00 

Theophrastus. Kley, Walter—Theophrasts meta- 
physisches Bruckstiick und die Schrift reoi 
onuciwy in der lateinischen des Bartholomaeus von 
Messina; pp. 81. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936. (Dis- 
sertation) 


Literary History. Criticism 


Corseri, M.—La commedia nuova e la donna nell’ 
= ellenistica; pp. 94. Palermo: Trimarchi, 1934. 
12L. 

Mederer, Edwin—Die Alexanderlegenden bei den al- 
testen Alexanderhistorikern; pp. x, 165. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1936. 7.50M. 

Preisendanz, Karl—Griechische Lyrik; pp. 78. Leip- 
zig: Insel-Verlag, 1936. 


Translations into German by a well-known German 
scholar. The little book is beautifully printed in the way 
one expects of the Insel-Verlag 


Philology. Grammar. Metrics 


Goldmann, Emil—Neue Beitraige zur Lehre vom 
indogermanischen Charakter der etruskischen 
Sprache. Mit einem Exkurs iiber die Zeilenrei- 
hung der A-Seite der Lemnos-Inschrift, von Rosa 
Goldmann; pp. vii, 328. Wien: Gerold and Co., 
1936. Unbound 28M. 

Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by George Henry 
Liddell and Robert Scott. New ed., Part 9 
(cicthhoc-roayaw); pp. 1601-1808. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1936. $3.50 

Another fascicle of this indispensable work which is 
rapidly nearing completion. 


History. Social Studies 


Alt, Albrecht—Viélker und Staaten Syriens im frii- 
hen Altertum; pp. 38. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1936. 
(Der alte Orient, Bd. 34, Heft 4) 1.50M. 

Eissfeldt, Otto—Philister und Phénizier; pp. 41. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1936. (Der alte Orient, Bd. 34, 
Heft. 3) 1.50M. 





Macgregor, G. H. C. and A. C. Purdy—Jew and 
Greek: Tutors unto Christ; Pp. 366. New York: 
Scribner, 1936. (International Library of Chris- 
tian Knowledge) $2.75 

A study of the Jewish and Hellenistic background of 
the New Testament. 

Mascle—Le Djebel Druze. Etudes historique, arch- 
éologique, touristique; 2nd ed., pp. 212, 67 ill. Bey- 
routh: Imp. Jeanne d’Arc, 1936. 12 fr. 

Smith, George Adam—Historical Atlas of the Holy 
Land; new and revised edition, pp. 60. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1936. 42s. 


Art. Archaeology 


Fyfe, Theodore—Hellenistic Architecture, an intro- 
ductory study; pp. xxxi, 247, ill., 29 plates. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. $6.00 

Fresh study based upon a personal investigation of the 
monuments during a trip to the Near East. Many draw- 
ings made on the spot. Introduction and conclusion give 
background; rest of volume treats Temples, Tombs and 
Monuments, Orders, Details and Decorations, Materials, 
Construction and Techniques, the House, and Civic De- 
sign. Good plates. 

Noack, Fred—Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
am Stadtrand von Pompeji, begonnen von Fred. 
Noack, fortgefiihrt und verdéffentlicht von Karl 
Lehmann-Hartleben; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1936. 
(Denkmialer antiker Architektur, Bd. 2) 60M. 


Epigraphy. Papyrology. Numismatics 
Wessel, Karl—lInscriptiones Graecae Christianae 
Veteres Occidentis; Teildr., pp. ix, 30. Grifen- 
hainchen: Schulze, 1936. (Dissertation) 


Philosophy. Religion 

Gilson, Etienne—The Spirit of Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy; pp. ix, 490. New York: Scribner, 1936. (Gif- 
ford Lectures, 1931-1932) $3.50 

Twenty lectures attempting to define the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The spirit of mediaeval philosophy is 
the spirit of Christianity penetrating the Greek tradition.’ 
Scholarly treatment with full annotation. ; 

Gohlke, Paul—Die Enstehung der Aristotelischen 
Logik; pp. 128. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1936. 5.50M. 

A new approach to the logie of Aristotle. Three full 
chapters approaching the Judgment through Neo-Kantian 
terms. 

Rohde, George—Die Kultsatzungen der rémischen 
Pontifices; pp. viii, 179. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1936. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbei- 
ten, Bd. 25) 9M. 

Vahlert, Karola—Praedeismus und Rémische Reli- 
gion; pp. 80. Limburg, a.d. Lahn: Limburger 
Vereinsdr., 1936. (Dissertation) 


Textbooks 


Thieme, Karl—Lebendiges Latein in modernen 
Briefen aus den verschiedensten Gebieten der 
Gegenwart; pp. 108. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler, 1937 
(sic.) (Finfte, umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auf- 
lage von ‘Scribisne litterulas latinas?’ besorgt von 
G. Merten) 2M. 


A hundred modern letters on a wide variety of topics 
with Latin versions. Designed to show the practic- 
ability of writing Latin on live topics 

Ullman, B. L. and N. E. Henry—New Elementary 
Latin; rev. ed., pp. xvii, 495, ill. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936. $1.40 

Revised edition of a standard and successful textbook 

Ullman, B. L. and N. E. Henry—New Second Latin 
Book; pp. xv, 617. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
$1.68 

Takes the place and serves as a revision of the well- 
known Second Latin Book of the same authors. A new 
feature is the addition of one hundred and sixty lines of 
the text of Ovid. 
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